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Editorials 
By 
NORMAN HAPGOOD 


Hopes for 1937 


T once was called searching of heart, and we still 
look into ourselves, not too often, to find the 
basic purposes of life, if we can, and chart our 

course accordingly. 

In this year of 1937, in which apparently we are 
well started out of the depression, possibly our most 
useful resolve may be to remember the devil who 
thought of becoming a monk, but thought so only 
while he was ill. Essentially the crash of 1929 was 
brought on by a mental blindness caused by a wish 
that was anything but spiritual. In comparison with 
our resources, and with our remoteness from centers of 
trouble, we suffered a sharper and more continuing 
drop from our former level than any other free country, 
because of the many aspects of the thing called 
gambling. Another name for it is getting rich quick, 
and another was expressed by Emerson, when the evil 
was far less, in his saying, “things are in the saddle, 
and ride mankind.” 


Needles’ Eye 


Justice Brandeis once said to me that a certain 
individual was the only rich man of his acquaintance 
who had not been injured by his wealth. When I re- 
peated the remark to Woodrow Wilson, the President 
nominated one other. There were not many! If there 
had been, there would be no slums in New York 
City, for when Al Smith, in his great days as Gover- 
ncr, endeavored to enlist some of the most public- 


spirited of the rich, on the ground that progress had 
made such places unnecessary, and that the improve- 
ment could be accomplished with new buildings 
bringing in five percent, the men heapproached said the |} 
rate ought to be seven. When the simile was put into 
circulation about the rich man and the eye of a needle, 
conditions were different. There was no way of creat-_ 
ing great wealth, then, through the conquests of ] 
science; it had to be taken away from somebody else. |} 
But it is still dangerous to care too much for material |} 
things that are to be monopolized by the individual 
or his family. | 

A wish for the year might well be that the les- |] 
sons of the great depression may not be lost; that 
children may grow up in homes where there is more 
talk of principle, of generosity, and less continual | 
stress on worldly prizes; that it may become the ff 
natural thing, in prosperous homes, to treat concern |} 
for the unhappily placed as a duty of all. Likewise 
that planning for the future, planning against disaster, 
insuring our heritage, shall be taken for granted, and | 
those statesmen be supported who do the hard and f 
disinterested and unshowy work necessary to carry 
out the principles laid down by natural science. | 

For, indeed, the one thing that is sure is that J] 
science will do her part. She never sleeps. The ff] 
question of the era is whether we shall take her gifts in 
a spirit that is excited and small in aim, or in one 
that is happy with the larger joy of feeling that our 
own welfare is closely connected with that of all. 


The Archbishops 


In connection with Professor Nef’s view of the 
affair of the Duke of Windsor, we recall that our 
readers have had full opportunity to realize that my 
own belief is that the important issue was what con- 
stitutes the duty of a constitutional monarch in the 
British Empire. Since that view was made clear in 
our editorials, something of importance has happened. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, after the victory of 
Parliament was won, committed the unstatesmanlike, 
unsportsmanlike and unchurchmanlike act of jumping 
up and down on the defeated ex-monarch, and issuing 
a triumphant war-cry. Similar things have been done 
by prelates in this country, but the British issue was |! 
so important that those who rejoice in the long prog- | 
ress of democracy in English-speaking lands must | 
mourn that the head of the established church should || 
have done much to shift attention to his own unfitness ff) 
for the position he holds. By rushing forward to |} 
join in the scolding, the Archbishop of York helps fl 
along the day when the Church will be disestablished. | | 


Lady Astor’s Idea 

During her trip over here Lady Astor with ff] 
characteristic vigor put forth two dominating ideas. 9) 
One I heard her express as long ago as 1917, and am i 
very glad to find it still flowering. This was emphasis , iI 
on Puritan virtues much assaulted now. The other |, 
was the amount of hope that lies in the Eng- | 
lish-speaking peoples. It is always well to beware {) 
of partisan patriotism, but in this case there can be) 


little doubt that by far the greatest strength of de- 


} 
| 
ie 
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mocracy lies in the scattered peoples who speak the 
English tongue. iit 
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Teachers Should Have Freedom of Thought 


A Sermon 


Norman R. Lorin g 


@IAWS restricting the instruction of our Amer- 
ican youth, commonly called ‘“The Teachers’ 
Cath Laws,” have been passed in twenty-two 
states and in the District of Columbia. 

Freedom of teaching and education are not lib- 
erties that have always been enjoyed. They came 
with the coming of democracy. If we look back into 
the history of medieval Furope we find that oaths 
punctuated every step of the student’s career. The 
first oaths of allegiance to the state were imposed 
upon the schools and universities at the time of the 
Protestant Reformation. At that time the kings and 
rulers of European countries seized the universities 
that had been founded and maintained by the church 
and converted them into institutions for the propa- 
gation of their own interests. 

At the time that the first settlers came to this 
country nobody could take a degree at either Oxford 
or Cambridge without first subscribing to a declara- 
tion stating that the King’s Majesty was supreme in 
all matters spiritual and ecclesiastical, and promising 
to use the Common Prayer Book and no other. Any 
person who for conscientious reasons could not take 
this oath, no matter how well qualified otherwise, was 
denied his degree. It was during this period that the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge sank to their 
all time low. 

The Puritans who founded New England and 
founded our first educational institutions here, al- 
though many were university graduates, rebelled 
against the Church of England and violated their 
solemn oaths. They considered their conscience above 
their oaths. These men knew the danger and futility 
of oaths, and consequently they imposed none upon 
their scholars and teachers. And thus it was that with 
the coming of democracy to this continent, teachers’ 
oaths disappeared, and for three hundred years we 
have progressed in all branches of learning unham- 
pered by any direct political interference. But now 
after three hundred years of progress, there appear 
groups of citizens who would revive these medieval 
customs, revive them in the name of patriotism. 

The laws vary inform. Some are little more than 
the routine oaths taken by a public official, and re- 
quire the teacher to do nothing more than to swear 
allegiance to the constitution of the United States and 


to the constitution of the teacher’s home state, and to- 


promise to perform his duties to the best of his ability. 
Some are so strict that they infringe materially upon 
the personal liberties of the teacher. The most atro- 
cious is that passed by our national legislature for the 
District of Columbia. This law not only forbids the 


teachers to mention or advert to the philosophy of 
Communism in the school, but literally forbids them . 
to discuss it anywhere else. Under this statute if a 
teacher were asked a question concerning Commun- 
ism on the street or in his own home, he would be 
subjected to criminal punishment if he answered. 
This statute is not without teeth, for the teacher must 
subscribe to the oath every time that he collects his 
pay. While the legal authorities of the country gen- 
erally believe that this particular statute is uncon- 
stitutional, in that it violates not only the free-speech 
clause of the federal constitution, but also the fifth 
and fourteenth amendments, yet the teacher has little 
remedy. In order to contest this law it would be 
necessary for him or her to refuse to take the oath, and 
to carry the case to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. This would be very expensive for the teacher. 

The sponsors of these laws attempt to justify 
them on the ground that the teachers are public 
officials and should be compelled to take a public 
official’s oath. These attempts at justification fail 
for two reasons. First, these laws are made applicable 
to all teachers whether teaching in a private or a public 
school, and by no stretch of the imagination can a 
teacher teaching in a private school, or a privately 
endowed institution such as Harvard, Boston Uni- 
versity, or Dartmouth College, be considered a public 
official. And secondly, it was held many years ago by 
Chief Justice Shaw of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court, in the case of Spear versus Cummings, that the 
master of a school is not a public official, but simply an 
employee of the state or town that hires him, and the 
state courts that have passed upon this question have 
followed this decision generally, pointing out that the 
distinction between an office and an employment 
is that the holder of the office must have entrusted to 
him some of the sovereign power and authority of the 
state. His duties must be performed in the execution 
or administration of the law. The teacher’s duties are 
not in the remotest way either legislative, adminis- 
trative, or judicial. 

There have also been attempts to justify these laws 
by claiming that the teachers are in a position to im- 
peril the country by subversive teachings. While this 
may be theoreticaly true of the teachers, it is also 
true of the preachers, the radio speakers, the authors, 
the editors, and even the children’s parents, and as yet 
none of these have been compelled to take oaths re- 
stricting their liberties. If the American people swal- 
low these teachers’ oath laws, how long will it be before 
similar and more stringent oaths are imposed upon 
our preachers, and editors, and authors, and radio 
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speakers, and everyone who is in a position to 
exert any influence contrary to the wishes of those in 
power? 

In New York state, after the teachers’ oath law 
had been passed, a similar bill was introduced to compel 
the students to take a loyalty oath. This bill was killed 
by a group of undergraduate students of the univer- 
sities of New York who descended in a body upon the 
legislature at Albany in just indignation. It is in- 
teresting to observe that the first steps taken by the 
dictators of Russia, Germany, and Italy, when they 
came into power, was to put the schools under the 
control of the state. 

In a democracy such as ours the sovereignty rests 
in the people themselves. ‘They are the government. 
They compose the electorate, and it is by them through 
their chosen representatives that the country is goy- 
erned. It is the school pupils of today that must meet 
and deal with the problems of tomorrow. In the 
schools of this city alone we have some 4,600 students. 
Every one of these students that lives to reach the age 
of twenty-one will become a member of the American 
electorate, and as such be entitled to share in the 
governing of the country. Many of these students will 
never take any more active part in the government 
than voting, others will take part in the local govern- 
ment, others in the state government, and others will 
probably be sent to Washington. Whether we like it 
or not, Communism is a great factor in the world today. 
In Russia there are about 150 million people living 
under that form of government. Is it then fair to 
these future American rulers to send them out into 
the world totally ignorant of the very conditions with 
which they must cope? It is our duty to train our 
children, not only in the fundamentals and principles 
of Communism, but in the fundamentals and prin- 


King’s 


ciples of every form of foreign government, so that 
they may deal with these countries on an equal basis 
and with an open and understanding mind. If we 
look into the life of Disraeli or Bismarck or any other 
really great statesman of the past, we find that his 
success was principally due to his understanding of 
the people with whom he was dealing. 

Something should be said about the effect that 
legislation of this kind is likely to have upon the caliber 
of the future teachers of this country, and in this 
connection J am going to quote two famous Americans. 
In 1917 A. Lawrence Lowell, then president of Har- 
vard University, said: “To impose upon teachers in a 
university restrictions to which the members of other 
professions, lawyers, physicians, engineers and so 
forth, are not subjected, would produce a sense of irri- 
tation and humiliation. . . . Such a policy would tend 
seriously to discourage some of the best men from 
taking up the scholar’s life. It is not a question of 
academic freedom, it is a question of personal liberty 
from constraint which touches the dignity of the 
academic career.’”’ When Governor Al Smith of New 
York vetoed the first oath bill passed by the New York 
legislature, he said: ““This bill unjustly discriminates 
against teachers as a class. It deprives teachers of 
their rights to freedom of thought. It limits the 
teaching staff to those who lack the courage of mind 
to exercise their legal right to just criticism of the 
existing institutions. The bill confers power of inter- |f} 
ference with freedom of opinion which strikes at the |} 
foundation of our democratic education.” 

Communism is an idea. There is an ancient maxim 
that says you cannot smother an idea; if you attempt 
to smother it it will escape or burst into revolution. 
The only way to defeat an idea is to defeat it with a 
better idea. Is not democracy that better idea? 


Chapel 


John Carroll Perkins 


CoING’S CHAPEL in Boston, or The King’s 
Chapel, or His Majesty’s Chapel, had its be- 
ginning in 1686. The king was James II, 
who reigned from 1685 to 1688, when he was 
rejected by his people in favor of his daughter Mary 
and her Dutch husband, William of Orange. The 
present stone church, built in 1749, was probably the 
largest stone church, perhaps stone building, in any 
British colony of the time. Its definite, independent, 
individualistic history marks it out as one of the most 
influential religious institutions in our nation. Begun 
by a Royal British chaplain, who for the first time 
officially read the English Prayer Book Service in 
Puritan Boston, King’s Chapel continued its services 
after the succession of William and Mary, through the 
relgns of successive British sovereigns, until the War 
of the Revolution. At that time it was the strongest 
Episcopal church in America. And also at that time 
the majority of its proprietors had been following with 
sympathy the course of a liberal Christianity in the 
English church, which was often associated with Dr. 
Samuel Clarke of St. James’s, Piccadilly, London. 
At the time of the revision of the English Prayer 
Book by Charles IJ, in 1662, a commission was ap- 


pointed to continue a study of that revision with re- 
gard to further changes. The commission came to no 
agreement, but individuals gave much thought to the 
matter. Dr. Clarke, a few years before his death in 
1729, had interleaved a copy of the official Praver 
Book, a Baskitt copy dated 1724, and on the added 
leaves had written suggestions of changes that might 
be made, but with no idea of printing them himself. 
About 1770 this book was given by Dr. Clarke’s son 
to the British Museum, where it now is. 

In 1785, the Reader, Rey. James Freeman, and 
the Wardens and Vestry of King’s Chapel decided to 
revise the English Prayer Book for their future use. 
Through correspondence with Lindsey and consulta- 
tions with an English minister, Rev. William Hazlitt 
father of the famous essayist, who happened to be in | 
Boston at the time, they adopted the spirit and some ff} 
of the phraseology of Dr. Clarke’s work. They thus ff} 
prepared and printed the first revision of the English 
Prayer Book ever made in America. 

The character of King’s Chapel always conformed 
more to the English church traditions than to the Con- 9 
gregationalism of New England. The form of official 
organization, the continued use of the Prayer Book, the ff 
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general mood of the church, tended always to keep the 
proprietors of King’s Chapel aloof from the ‘“New 
England Way” of church life; while their doctrinal 
emphasis kept them apart from the Episcopal churches 
around them. The history of King’s Chapel since the 
Revolutionary War is the life of an independent in- 
stitution devoted to Christian worship, cherishing 
freedom of thought, intolerant of bitter controversy, 
sympathetic with every effort toward good citizenship, 
philanthropy, higher education, pure religion; but 
always conscious of definite, clear individuality in the 
life of the spirit: 

As time went on, and the Congregationalism of 
New England divided into its orthodox and liberal 
parties, and the “liberal wing” developed into a 
Unitarian Church, the ministers and proprietors of 
King’s Chapel were always in sympathy with that 
movement. In all practical religious cooperation, 
during the nineteenth century and to the present 
time, the fellowship of King’s Chapel was close to those 
churches called Unitarian; but the members of the 
Chapel were keenly conscious of their own church life, 
as apart from any sectarian condition, and they 
cherished their ecclesiastical independence above all 
denominational limits. 

During the century and more after 1804, when 
the religious spirit of Harvard University was that of 
a liberal Christianity, and all the presidents down to 
1934 were members of Unitarian churches, the pro- 
prietors and congregations of King’s Chapel found 
constant inspiration in the religious growth and in- 
fluence of that institution. Whenever the need arose 


for the service of preaching and advice beyond the © 


limits of their own ministry, the proprietors turned to 
the Divinity School at Cambridge. 

When Dr. Francis Greenwood published his 
“History of King’s Chapel’ in 1838, he said: “The 
First Episcopal Church in New England became the 
First Unitarian Church in America.’”’ Such a state- 
ment of course has reference only to the definite theo- 
logical views of the members of King’s Chapel, views 
that were widely spread in the English church and in 
the Episcopal churches of the American colonies; as 
well as among many Congregationalists and others in 
New England. They represented the general liberal 
spirit of the age. The idea ofa Unitarian organization 
that should become another denomination was far 
in the future and had little or no place in the minds of 
the Ministers and Wardens and Vestry of King’s 
Chapel. That their action in 1787 may well mark a 
stage in the theology of America goes without saying. 
But the word Unitarian as a sectarian name never met 
with much early favor in Boston. Liberal Christian- 
ity meant that there were people in the Christian 
Church who firmly believed in the absolute Unity of 
God; that he alone was worthy of worship; that Jesus 
Christ was somehow subordinate to God, although 
somehow something more than man; that there was 
here a spiritual mystery beyond human explanation; 
that any worship of Christ should never equal or sup- 
plant a pure worship of God the Father, although 
prayer and supplication should be made through and 
in the name of the Son. Ideas like these were firmly 
believed to be truly scriptural, plainly taught in the 
Bible; and it was believed that the many technical 


speculations which had grown up in the centuries of 
Christianity and its history were likely to obscure a 
simple, pure faith and worship. 

The Unitarianism that King’s Chapel has always 
cherished was part and parcel with that splendid re- 
vival of learning which is the glory of Boston, of 
Harvard University, and of America, and which 
flowered so graciously in the nineteenth century. 

It would be very difficult to overestimate the re- 
ligious contribution to the life of Boston and America 
that had its center in King’s Chapel. In the first place 
it has always cherished most the beauty and the worth 
of Christian worship. Fifty years ago Francis Green- 
wood Peabody, a child of this Chapel, who has given 
many a benediction to us, said: “The fundamental 
impression made by this church, at least on one young 
life, remains entirely distinct. It was not made by 
its preaching, however eloquent, or by its architecture, 
however beautiful; but by the subtle atmosphere 
which has always prevailed here, of reverence, of piety 
and of prayer. I thank God that I was born into a 
church which must be peculiarly described as worship- 
awh ie 

Such purpose had animated the twenty years’ 
ministry of Dr. Francis Greenwood, for whom this 
young man was named. Devoted to a liberal Chris- 
tianity, Greenwood witnessed with “‘pain and shock’”’ 
any noises of theological controversy invading this 
sanctuary. And that young man’s father, Rev. Eph- 
raim Peabody, treasured the same purpose here. 

During the nineteenth century most of the 
churches of Boston were open for religious services 
on Sunday and remained closed for the rest of the week. 
Mr. Foote was always most anxious that the church 
ministrations should reach more people than the 
Sunday service allowed, and that the church itself as 
a place of prayer might be more readily available 
for the general public. In the spring of 1872 he him- 
self maintained for three months a daily vesper ser- 
vice, but found it beyond his strength to continue it. 
Some years before Dr. Brown became the minister in 
1895 a regular Wednesday noon preaching service was 
held in the Chapel under the auspices of the Suffolk 
Conference. In 1896 the. Vestry voted to take entire 
charge of these Wednesday services. Under Dr. 
Brown’s influence ministers of different denominations 
were invited to preach on these occasions, and many 
worshipers were brought to the Chapel who knew 
nothing of it before. In 1909 the Women’s Alliance 
requested that the church be kept open daily for 
rest and prayer through the year from nine to twelve. 
The request was granted because it was desired, the 
record says, by ‘‘a great many ladies.” In 1912, after 
the coming of Dr. Sydney B. Snow as associate minis- 
ter, and at the request of the ministers, the Vestry 
voted that there be daily weekday preaching services 
from January to May, beginning January 1, 1913. 
In 1923, after Dr. Speight became minister of the 
church, these daily services were much more syste- 
matically developed. Daily services were held from 
October to May. These preaching services have grown 
into one of the conspicuous influences in the religious 
life of Boston; and by reason of their broadcasting, the 
territory of their influence is measured only by the 
limitations of the radio. 
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Liberals at Oxford 


Charles R. Joy 


Oxford University and Cambridge Univer- 
sity in England, although they have been 
named the “‘twin cities of the soul.” The city 
d is large and crowds its university; in Cam- 
bridge the university dominates the unobtrusive little 
town. Cambridge is probably the more beautiful, in 
buildings and setting, but Oxford has the greater 
wealth of old tradition and ancient custom. Cam- 
bridge has always been more progressive, Oxford more 
conservative. ‘The two universities have admirably 
compensated each other in their influence on England 
and the course of its Empire. 

It was at the more conservative university, how- 
ever, that our own Unitarian college of Manchester 
was located, and it is to Oxford, hospitable always in 
spite of its natural conservatism, that the Liberals of 
the world will go for their twelfth International Con- 
gress, August 3 to 8, 1987. 

Religious history will be made in England next 
summer. In addition to the Congress of the Interna- 
tional Association for Liberal Christianity and Re- 
ligious Freedom, two great Councils of the church 
will be held. The first of these, the World Conference 
on Life and Work, will be held also at Oxford from 
July 12 to 26. While Unitarians and Universalists are 
not officially recognized by this Congress, many lib- 
erals will attend because of the importance of the is- 
sues around which the Conference gathers. The to- 
talitarian state today claims dominion over all human 
activities within its borders. This is a challenge to 
the Church of God which it cannot ignore. The Con- 
ference on Life and Work will deal with the relation 
between the Church and the State, and will attempt 
to prepare the Christian Church for far-reaching de- 
cisions. 

The second Council will be the World Conference 
on Faith and Order, which will meet in Edinburgh 
during August, and will deal with the great question 
of unity in faith and order. While liberals are less 
directly concerned with the theological issues of this 
Conference, they are greatly interested in all move- 
ments toward Christian unity and will wish the Con- 
ference large success. 

Our own Congress will be no less significant, 
though much less spectacular than these others. In 
the words of our Secretariat: ‘““The Oxford Congress is 
destined to broadcast the fundamental message of our 
common faith to a world in reconstruction.”’ We shall 
take our own stand in the Conference, believing not 
only that we have our contribution to make but that 
our contribution is the supreme need of our time. In 
those principles which Liberals hold dear we believe 
the solution of most of the major problems, with 
which the great world conferences at Edinburgh and 
Oxford are to deal, lies. 

The main theme of the Liberal Congress is a 
proud statement of this faith—‘‘Liberal Christianity: 
the World’s Need.” To proclaim that theme as the 
message of our Congress places upon us a great re- 
sponsibility: First, that we shall make the Congress it- 


self, opening only one week after the World Conference 
on Life and Work has closed its sessions, a vital meet- 
ing of minds and souls. Second, that we shall justify 
this proud assertion that liberal Christianity is the 
world’s need, and by the majesty of our faith and the 
clarity of our messages show what need our form of 
Christianity can meet and how it can meet it. The 
1937 Congress of the International Association of 
Free Christians and Other Religious Liberals will not 
be a large gathering in numbers. It will make nec 
parade of high ecclesiastical dignitaries, clothed in rich 
vestments. It will stage no mighty meeting like that 
which will gather at St. Paul’s in London, with the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York as the principal 
speakers, and the Lord Mayor of London attending in 
state. But the significance of any movement is not to 
be measured by the crowds it assembles, or the costly 
pageantry it displays, and the supreme values of life 
will be enshrined in those principles which our Liberal 
Congress will proclaim—the principles of freedom, 
responsibility, fellowship, in loyalty to the living God. 

The three chief sessions of the Congress will be 
devoted to “Our Religious Message,” “Our Social 
Message,” and ‘“The Future of Liberal Christianity.’” 
The opening address will be given by Dr. Alfred Hall, 
the president of the International Association, and the: 
closing address will be given by Patriarch Prochaska. 
of the Czechoslovakian Church. Other speakers will 
be Professor Kurt Leese of Germany, Dr. Frederick 
M. Eliot of the United States, Dr. Szent-Ivanyi of 
Rumania, Rev. Julius Kaiser of Switzerland, Rev. P. 
Teissoniere, of Belgium, Principal J. H. Weatherall 
and Rev. R. V. Holt of Oxford, Professor L. J. van 
Holk of Holland and Dr. F. M. Hnik of Czechoslo-. 
vakia. 

Four Sections of the Congress wil! meet simul- 
taneously. The Theological Section will consider the 
“1936 Declaration of Arnhem’”’ under the leadership. 
of Professor James Adams of Meadville; the Ecclesio- 
logical Section will consider ““The Value of the Ecu- 
menical Movement to Us” under the leadership of Dr. 
C. J. Bleeker of Holland; the Educational Section will 
consider ‘‘Principles and Methods of Religious Edu- 
cation”? with (Miss) Dr. N. A. Bruining of Holland as. 
chairman, and the Social Section will discuss “The 
Principle of Democracy in National Government and 
International Relations” under the guidance of Dr.. 
Robert C. Dexter. 

For those who desire a more or less extensive tour 
of Europe and the British Isles in connection with the 
Congress, and wish to travel in congenial company 
under careful management, three inexpensive tours: 
have been planned, ranging in price from $380 to $640. 
These tours visit England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
France, Switzerland, Germany and the Netherlands. 
They include parts of England not usually visited by 
hurried travelers, but rich in history, tradition and 
beauty. 

Steamship reservations with the Cunard Line 
and with the Holland-America Line were made early 
in October. Members of Universalist and Unitarian 
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churches, in good standing at that time, are entitled 
to the lower rate prevailing in 1936, a considerable 
saving over the higher rate of 1937. Because of these 
lower rates, the management of the official tours is 
convinced that the prices quoted cannot be equaled 
by any other agency. Only a limited number of cabins 
have, however, been reserved, and those who are con- 
templating attendance at the Congress, whether that 
means the participation in an official tour, or simply 
steamship passage, should send their deposit fee of $25 
at once to protect the sailing. That fee will be re- 
turned at any time up to four weeks of the sailing date, 
if there is a change in plans on the part of the individ- 
ual ‘making the reservation. Full information con- 
cerning these tours may be had by addressing The 
Tour Secretary, at either 16 Beacon Street, or 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Young people should remember also that the Ley- 
den International Bureau is also holding an important 
gathering at Oxford from July 29 to August 2. The 
subject of the Youth Conference will be “Free Chris- 


tianity in a Changing World,” and delegates from many 
countries will participate in the addresses and the dis- 
cussions. In connection with this Conference, the 
Young People’s Religious Union and the Young 
People’s Christian Union have also arranged special 
official tours for American youth at very modest 
rates. Full information may be secured by addressing 
these organizations at 25 Beacon Street and 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 

One of the delightful features of this experience 
will be that delegates to both the adult and the youth 
conferences will be housed in the lovely old colleges 
themselves, where they may steep themselves in the 
atmosphere of this ancient institution of learning. 
From Oxford have come many of the men who have 
made the British Empire during the long generations. 
The roll of the great dead is long and honorable there, 
and as we face together the vexing problems of this 
troubled present in the old buildings of Oxford, the 
awareness of a mighty past may give us courage to 
achieve a mightier future. 


Talking Indian Affairs with John Collier 


Delos W. O’Brian 


ee 


( 9) ES, we can approach a talk on Indian affairs 
\) 


by way of Indian religicn. In fact, from 
whatever angle you approach Indian life 
you very soon touch Indian religion. For 
the red man’s religious faith is intensely involved in 
his whole social and individual life.”’ 

The speaker was John Collier, who is Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs. During the three and a half 
years he has held his present position he has accom- 
plished an important reform of the whole Indian 
Administration. Both President Roosevelt and Secre- 
tary of the Interior Ickes have been whole-heartedly 
back of the new plan for the Indians which Mr. Col- 
lier is carrying out so successfully. One cannot talk 
to Mr. Collier for five minutes without feeling that he 
is listening to a man who brings to his work a deep 
personal faith and a profound appreciation of other 
faiths and cultures. 

“In the past the government has quite frankly 
persecuted Indian religions. Why? Of course we 
may say that this is just the white man’s way. But 
there is more to it than that. Presumably the In- 
dians have always been under the Constitution. Yet 
the government has consistently denied them the 
rights that are guaranteed under the Constitution. 
Actually they were never under it at all. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior has always had the right to issue 
orders which carried all the force of law for the Indians. 
They had no recourse to the courts. The Secretary 
of the Interior was a virtual dictator in the realm of 
Indian affairs. He used this power to suppress all 
Indian religions. Why? 

“North American Indian religion is totally de- 
void of all sexual elements. There are no brutal ele- 
ments in it. Ascetic ordeals are very rare. The real 
reason for persecuting Indian religions is that the red 
man has never separated religion from any compart- 
ment of his life. He has never separated church and 
state. His religion runs through and through the so- 


cial and individual life of the Indian. You cannot 
touch his life anywhere without touching his religion. 

“In the early days the government felt that it had 
to manhandle the Indian in order to control him. In 
every attempt of the Indian to resist, his religion be- 
came a motivating force within the Indian himself. 
That is one reason every Indian war had all the as- 
pects of a religious war. Thus the government said, 
‘We shall have to destroy Indian religion if we are to 
control the Indians.’ 

“The attitude of the Christian missionaries toward 
the red man’s religion was as annihilistic as that of the 
government. They brought to their work among 
the Indians no knowledge, and very little appreciation, 
of Indian religious thought and culture. The mis- 
sionaries misunderstood the gaiety of the red man’s 
religious ceremonial. There is a highly dramatic ele- 
ment in Indian religion. This spirit might almost be 
called Dionysian. There is gaiety of religious expres- 
sion. And the missionaries immediately concluded 
that there must be something wrong with a religion 
that made people so happy. Again, they misunder- 
stood the Indian’s conception of salvation. The Indian 
always thinks in terms of the community, seldom in 
terms of himself. Salvation meant to him a kind of 
social salvation of the whole community. The idea 
that it was necessary for him personally to be saved 
didn’t click. He didn’t know what the missionaries 
were talking about. The American Indian is ashamed 
to be too much concerned about his own fate. He 
has emerged from a culture which has molded his 
whole outlook and drafted all his energies to the ser- 
vice of the eemmunity. 

“This does not mean that the Indian does not 
struggle for a kind of individual salvation. Every In- 
dian youth goes through a real struggle at adolescence 
in order to get what he calls his ‘vision.’ But that is 
not for salvation in the sense in which the missionaries 
used the term. This struggle was for the purpose of 
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making the youth aman. There is no metaphysics in 
the Indian religions, no concept of the fall and re- 
demption of man, or of eternity as a personal destiny. 

“Thus because of the intensely social involve- 
ment of the Indian religion, and because of its Joy- 
ousness, the government and the missionaries to- 
gether began a campaign to stamp out the red man’s 
faith. The Indian was forbidden to ‘indulge in re- 
ligions that made him too generous.’ The government 
opened a crusade to make the Indians go-getters and 
the missionaries a crusade to make them Christians. 
The Indians were forcibly proselytized. One Indian 
school was given to cne denomination and another 
school to another denomination. The Indians were 
forced to abandon their own religion and accept the 
faith that chance threw them with. 

“The boarding school with its ‘outing system’ 
was created. Under this system the Indian children 
were forcibly placed in boarding schools and locked 
up. In vacation times they were put to work with 
white families. These boarding schools were a symbol 
of the government’s policy. The first school was es- 
tablished in Pennsylvania and the Indian children who 
occupied it were brought from the far west, since the 
idea was to get the children away as far as possible 
from their parents. They were taken at the age of 
five or six and detained until they were eighteen or 
twenty. This struck at the very foundation of Indian 
life—the family. In the school the children were for- 
bidden to use their native language, on the theory that 
they would then speak English. They were taught 
that all Indian culture was evil, and that all Indian 
traditions were false. The schools represented a com- 
plete severance from all Indian thought, habit, and 
culture. After years of confinement in the boarding 
schools, the Indian children were turned out with no 
trade and little training that would fit them for a place 
in a white civilization. But even had they been better 
trained, the chances are that they would have had little 
oppertunity to get jobs among the whites. They usu- 
ally went home, partly because an Indian always does 
go home, but also because there was no other place to 
go. ‘They had been taught in the boarding schools 
that the Indian has no destiny apart from the white 
man’s destiny. They had been taught to disdain 
their religion, their heritage, their culture, and their 
traditions. And now they had to go back home where 
all these values were held sacred. 

“Paralleling the boarding school and outing sys- 
tem, which tried to destroy Indian religion and culture 
and make the red man a rugged individualist, was an 
attempt to destroy all tribal government. This was 
promoted on the theory that tribal self-government 
on the reservations made the Indian dangerous. The 
Indian property sense typically is communal. All 
property in natural resources belongs to the tribe. 
Congress passed the General Allotment Act in 1887, 
which was designed to break all tribal holdings up 
into individual holdings. This not only struck at the 
Indian system of self-government but it struck vicious- 
ly at the institution of the family. Not every family, 
but every individual, was allotted his own piece of 
land. By doing this the government naively believed 
that the Indian would develop a new property sense. 
Wken allotting these individual pieces of land, the 


government failed to provide them with training in 
agricultural methods. It failed to supply them with 
tools or with agricultural credit. Until two years ago 
the Indians were the only part of our rural population 
which practically had no agricultural credit. 

“Ten years ago the Indians had a death rate more 
than twice as high as the death rate for the whole 
United States, including the Negroes. The whole 
Indian outlook and organization were ripped to pieces 
by the government’s policies, which were nothing 
short of a process of slow torture. As a result the 
Indian race grew shiftless and became a ready target 
for the land-grabbing whites. Between the years 
1887 and 1933 the Indians were losing an average of 
two million acres of their best land every year. They 
lost ninety million acres during that forty-five year 
period. The Osage tribe alone, with two thousand 
members, had a capital of $250,000,000, and after 
fifteen years they didn’t have three percent left.” 

When John Collier became Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs in 1933, this is the situation that he in- 
herited. President Hoover had recognized the evils 
that were being fostered by the Indian Administration, 
but he had never attacked that peculiar system of 
laws and of administrative traditions which had created 
the evils. Mr. Collier tackled the whole thing. First 
there were numerous espionage laws that had been 
passed by Congress. Under them an Indian might be 
arrested for simply walking down the street away from 
his reservation. These laws, which abridged the most 
elementary of civil liberties, were all repealed. The 
next thing was to establish complete religious freedom. 
To do this, numerous orders from past Secretaries of 
the Interior had to be rescinded. But probably the 
most important single piece of work was the Indian 
Reorganization Act, which passed Congress as one of 
the “must bills.” The Act does not apply to any 
Indian tribe until a majority of the adults have voted 
to accept it. Under its provisions, self-government is 


restored to the Indians and they can also organize cor-— 


porations for business purposes. Once a tribe has 
adopted a Constitution or a Charter, and these have 
been approved by the Secretary of the Interior, no 
one can change them except a majority of the Indians 
themselves. The Act is much too far-reaching to be 
discussed here, but its aim is threefold: “economic 
rehabilitation of the Indians, principally on the land; 
organization of the Indian tribes for managing their 
own affairs; civic and cultural freedom and oppor- 
tunity for the Indians.”’ 

Mr. Collier sums up the historic policy and the 
present policy in these words: “The historic policy 
was that Indian property must pass to whites; that 
Indian organization must be repressed and prevented; 
that Indian family life must be dismembered; that 
Indian cultures must be killed; and that Indians as 
a race must die. 

“The present policy is that Indian property must 
not pass to whites; that Indian organization must be 
encouraged and assisted; that Indian family life must 
be respected and reinforced; that Indian culture must 
be appreciated, used, and brought into the stream of 
American culture as a whole; and that the Indians as 
a race must not die, but grow and live.” 

It sometimes takes years to rebuild that which 
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has been torn down in a few moments. Mr. Collier 
faces a colossal job. The principles which guide him 
are essentially humane and certainly Christlike. He 
has, for the first time, brought to the government’s 
policy toward the red man the conviction that there is 
something fine in Indian religion, culture, and thought. 
He believes that these values, wrought out by the In- 
dians through centuries of toil and suffering, have their 
own distinctive contribution to make to the onward 
and upward march of civilization. They are excellent 
enough to be encouraged and brought into the stream 
of American culture. 


THOUGHTS ON THE ABDICATION OF 
KING EDWARD VIII 


John N. Nef 


A\HILE King Edward’s democratic gestures 
towards industrial workmen and the gay 
unofficial life which he led with the fast 
set in London were embarrassing to the 
Cabinet, its members would have gone on without 
forcing his hand if he had not determined to marry 
Mrs. Simpson. The issue over which he abdicated 
was his right to marry a twice-divorced woman, who 
had been his guest while she was still married to 
_anotherman. The issue was whether the morals of the 

Lido should become the accepted morals of the British 


Empire—for the King is the symbol of that Empire. 


There was cant and hypocrisy in the Cabinet’s 
position, which was undoubtedly also the position of a 
majority of the King’s subjects. 
grandfather—Edward VII—is generally supposed, 
especially as Prince of Wales, to have had affairs with 
other men’s wives, and, unlike Edward VIII, he did 
not have the excuse that he was himself a bachelor. 
Why protest against moral laxity when it comes into the 
open, and accept it when it is satisfactorily concealed? 

The way the English people, the Cabinet and the 
former King himself have acted seems to provide the 


inevitable answer to those who sanction the dissolu-, 


tion that has been taking place of the older moral 
standards of the Anglo-Saxon world. Each of the 
steps that has led to this dissolution has been defended 
on the ground that it represented a more honest, forth- 
right way of living. Better for a man to divorce his 
wife openly than to visit secretly a mistress. Better 
for a man in his private capacity to commit adultery 
than to pretend to be ignorant in his public capacity as 
a magistrate of the existence of houses of prostitution. 

If such arguments were to carry weight, it was 
vital that the result of the new morality should have 
been a greater honesty in.the conduct of human af- 
fairs generally, better standards of morality as between 
husband and wife, friend and friend, colleague and col- 
league, employer and employee, governor and goy- 
erned, nation and nation. And it is not possible to 
claim that the breakdown of the older morality during 
the first three decades of the twentieth century has 
been accompanied by any such improvement in stan- 
dards of conduct. The evidence points the other way. 
Our courage, our sense of duty, our devotion to ideals 
and to each other, even our candor, all seem to have 
been weakened rather than strengthened. The “bright 
young people” of our generation, with all their freedom 


The former King’s - 


to marry and divorce as they please, have not set an 
example capable of arousing a shred of enthusiasm in 
an intelligent mind or an honest heart. The new 
morality has failed to justify the claims put forward 
in its defense. That is why, however much we may 
admire the former King for the conviction and the 
gallantry he showed in the single act of abdication, 
we cannot regret that he did abdicate. The philosopher 
is no longer able to believe that the new morality is 
worth defending. The fact that a great people have 
not been willing to defend it is no cause for sorrow. 
It has not contributed to the dignity of man, or even 
to the happiness of mankind. 
BEYOND THIS DAY’S HORIZON 
Helen Macdonald Baker 


To surge forward, standing at a proud ship’s bow 

As she sweeps through the sea, 

Feeling the wind run its fingers through your hair 

And the cool foam spraying your cheek. 

To chart her destiny— 

Knowing your clear eye, swept clean of cobwebb’d sleep, 

Will see beyond each day’s horizon, the journey’s end. 

To defy the storm, and know the majesty of power over lashing 
waves. 

To hear in the singing wind a haunting chant to lure you on. 

To be awake-—and not to miss the coming of a single star— 

And sailing to greet each dawn, pay homage to the rising of the 
sun— 

This is to live. 


Then, at that journey’s end, in some quiet bay, 
To be still, and rest and dream a bit— 
But in that dream to know again 
The cool caress of spray upon your cheek, 
And wake to feel the wind sweeping your eyes of cobwebb’d sleep, 
And hearing in its chant the lure to go beyond that day’s horizon 
To another land— 
This is to reach a goal— 
Yet not to die. 
* * * 
ULYSSES 
Gottfried Hult 


So cosy is our dwarf sun year by year 
And day by day, why—out on galaxies 
Afar from kin, afar from home, and this 
Or that town dwelt in—sailor-summons hear? 
Why launch on skies whenever nights are clear 
For toilsome oaring? Why the distances 
So vexing, and the star-velocities 
Charybdis-like, engendering but fear? 
Why not hug earth, still haven as before 
The infinites discovered, snuggling by 
Our dwarf sun, letting drowse the mind enfold? 
’Tis that the sailor pines and dies ashore— 
He who’s breathed deeply salt sea-air of sky: 
Astronomy is Man Ulysses-souled. 

* * * 

PEACE 

O. M. Stanfield 


Oh holy concept, thought sublime, 
Surviving doubts and threats of time; 
Cannot the harmony Thy life inspires 
Give man the rallying emblem he requires 
For peace to strive with all his might; 
Keeping Thy precepts in his sight, 

No earthly bound’ries brag. 

Thy name all nations’ flag, 

Thou Christ! 
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Francis Greenwood Peabody, 1847-1936° 


Samuel A. Eliot 


It is said that to view a man’s character and career with 
due regard to proportion and perspective requires a certain 
distance. A close-up might reveal some traits or incidents that 
might better be forgotten. A lifetime of affectionate intimacy 
with Dr. Peabody may then in some measure disqualify me as a 
competent witness, but on the other hand the closer one came to 
him the more one found in him to honor. 

He has told of his forbears and of the lives of his father and 
mother in the charming narrative called ‘‘A New England Ro- 
mance’”’ (1920), and of his own childhood in a paper, half humor- 
ous, half wistful, that he read to the Cambridge Historical Society 
only a few years ago and since published with the title, ‘‘A Littie 
Boy in Little Boston.”” There 
is a lot, too, of autobiographical 
material in his book of ‘‘Rem- 
iniscences of Present Day 
Saints” (1927), in which he 
described the friends and col- 
leagues who had influenced and 
enriched his own life. Few can 
now remember his career as an 
athlete, but he played on the 
first American football team— 
its exploits are commemorated 
on a stone monument on Boston 
Common—and in college he 
played on one of the earliest 
nines to represent Harvard on 
the baseball diamond. His 
name was at the head of the 
batting order and he always 
liked to recall that he was ‘“‘the 
first Harvard man to go to 
bat against Yale.’’ Even in 
advanced years he never failed 
to wear the baseball hatband 
on his straw hat, and he at- 
tended coilege games with un- 
failing eagerness. His prowess 
as an Oarsman was the marvel 
of the members of a softer gen- 
eration, and throughout his en- 
tire life he kept some sort of 
sailboat for use during the sum- 
mer months. Figures of speech 
derived from the sea abound in all his sermons and books. 

Dr. Peabody was graduated from Harvard in 1869 and 
went at once to the Divinity School. The ministry-—like the 
love of the sea-—wasin his blood. Finishing the course in 1872, 
he made an exceedingly happy marriage and then spent some 
time in Europe studying with the great theologians and historians 
of the older generation in Germany and acquiring the habits of a 
thorough scholar. For the next six years he was the beloved 
young minister of the First Parish in Cambridge, Mass., but he 
overtaxed his strength and had to withdraw for a year from active 
service and seek for restored health in California. He never 
fully recovered his earlier vigor and was always afterwards under 
certain physical limitations. He came back to Cambridge in 
1880 to be Parkman Professor of Theology in the Divinity 
School, became Plummer Professor of Christian Morals in 1886, 
and succeeded Dr. Carroll Everett as dean of the schoo! in 
1901. In 1918 he retired as professor emeritus, but continued 
to live in his hospitable house at 18 Kirkland Street, and 


*Dr. Francis Greenwood Peabody died on Monday, December 
28, 1936. As the second in its series of Interesting Personalities, 


The Register published a sketch of Dr. Peabody on December 12, 
1935. 


to maintain his lovely summer home at Mount Desert, Maine. 

Dr. Peabody’s life was exceptionally happy. In his boy- 
hood he knew something of the restrictions of poverty, for his 
minister-father died of tuberculosis when the son was but ten 
years old, and the family was left in straitened circumstances. 
He always, however, regarded the necessary disciplines of his 
youth as a healthy experience, and he learned that true refine- 
ment can be company with stark simplicity. He conceived too 
an unbounded admiration for his capable and vivacious mother, 
who carried on with invincible spirit and gave her children a 
cheerful home and the best available education. After his mar- 
riage he did not have to worry about money matters, but sub- 
stantial means never enervated 
him or abated his industry. 

There are inevitable shad- 
ows even in the sunniest life. 
One beautiful child died in his 
bright boyhood, and the father’s. 
verses about him have brought 
solace and fortitude to many 
bereaved parents. The partner 
of his way—-I think I have 
heard him say that in forty-two: 
years of married life they had 
never been separated for a. 
period longer than a single day 
—died in the summer of 1914, 
and his second son, a brilliant 
and beloved physician, died. 
in 1227. But by and large it. 
was a life radiant with sunshine, 
full of love given and received, 
full of constructive and re- 
warding achievement. 

Dr. Peabody was a master 
in many fields—as preacher, 
teacher, author, administrator,. 
and most of all in the art of 
contentful and beneficent living.. 
He was probably best known as. 
a preacher. For half a century 
he was an outstanding in- 
terpreter of spiritual Christian-- 
ity. His sermons were classic 
in structure and diction. The 
illustrations were wonderfully apt and graphic. There was: |f} 
magic in the cadences of the preacher’s voice and there was a 
ready supply of humor edged sometimes with a tingling wit. 
Thousands of people learned from him the beauty and music 
and cogency of the English tongue when fitly joined to sound and. J 
valid thought. The sermons too abounded in epigrams and. 
aphorisms that clung to a hearer’s memory. There was no showy 
rhetoric, but a precise sense of word values and a power to go 
straight to the center of a subject and reveal its hidden treasures. 
His preaching was seldom controversial or critical. It was; 
an impulse to serviceable and honorable living. 

In his influence upon ministers and the evolution of Amer- 
ican preaching Dr. Peabody ranks with Bushnell and Beecher and 
Brooks of the older and George Gordon, Harry Fosdick and 
Rufus Jones of the younger generation. Comparatively few, 
indeed, profited by his direct teaching, but thousands read his: if 
books and discovered in them not only an unmatched literary | . 
grace, but also a wealth of intellectual surprise and prophetic 
foresight. He opened vistas. He stimulated one’s own creative 
imagination. He set men’s minds traveling on all sorts of in- 
teresting roads. The seed he scattered has brought forth fruit 
in churches of every name and from sea to sea. 

The output of books began in 1896 with “Mornings in the 
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College Chapel” and ended with “Privileges of Old Age,” in 
1931. In all the bocks--as in the sermons—-there is evidence of 
ample scholarship and penetrating insight, and there is always 
a convergence upon some phase or problem of personal or social 
life. The reader realizes that the religion the writer is talking 
about is not a system of doctrine but an elemental life-—‘“‘the 
life of God in the souls of men.” Religion to him was ‘‘not a 
way of talking but a way of walking.” The dedicatory verses 
which preface many of the books set forth the praise of some 
serviceable life, and the “Prayers” are intimate talks with the 
Father God, mindful of varied needs and yearnings and far- 
reaching in their understanding sympathies. 

To his duties as dean of the Divinity School Dr. Feabody 
brought a keen perception of the perplexities of his students and 
an ennobling example of diligence and efficiency. He was a 
painstaking administrator, careful about details and observant 
of the little kindnesses which made the life of such a school 
harmonious and fraternal. He always expected the best of his 
students and his colleagues. Asa teacher he encouraged initiative 
and self-reliance rather than conformity. He employed the dis- 
ciplines of freedom rather than restraint. He praised more often 
than he censured. 

In two departments of academic action it fell to him to be a 
pioneer. He was intrusted with the ecnduct of the first depart- 
ment of social ethics to be establisned in an American college. 
Nowadays every college has its staff of teachers of sociology, 
but fifty years ago such a thing was a revolutionary adventure. 
Dr. Peabody devised the plan of action, selected. the topics and 
gave the original courses, analyzing and describing the social 
problems of the time. The immediate, contemporary character 
of the subjects treated, as well as the novelty of the idea and the 
attraction of the lecturer, drew large classes. The spring became 
a widening stream of influence, and then “‘the brook became a 
river and the river became a sea.’”’ The department was soon 
housed in the new Emerson Hall, with its own library and mu-. 
seum, and an endowment was provided by Dr. Peabody’s close 
and generous friend, Alfred T. White. 

As the first professor of social ethics was a minister, the 
teaching naturally emphasized the close connection between 
community service and the religious impulses. The titles of the 
four books which comprehend his teaching disclose this pro- 
pensity—‘‘Jesus Christ and the Social Question” (1900), “Jesus 
Christ and the Christian Character’ (1904), ‘“The Approach to 
the Social Question” (1909), ‘“The Christian Life in the Modern 
World” (1914). Both in the classroom and in the books Dr. Pea- 
body was, that is, a conservative liberal. He was not an agitator 
or precipitate reformer, but a constructive scholar. He was 
open-minded and listened patiently to the economic radicals, 
but in his own pronouncements there was a large measure of 
common sense and an unhurried restraint of utterance that some- 
times irritated the people who were afflicted with ‘‘undigested 
omniscience’’ about social reforms. ‘If anyone,’’ he would say, 
“proposes an immediate solution of our social problems, I move 
to adjourn.’”’. He did indeed lend a helping hand in many prac- 
tical movements for social betterment—the temperance cause, 
settlement houses, family welfare work, the control of delinquency 
and the like—but he did not lead processions of strikers or ‘‘flay” 
either the capitalists or the socialists. He interpreted one side 
to the other and tried to build a better society on the foundation 
of the Golden Rule. Especially he was identified with the cause 
of Negro education, serving for nearly half a century as a trustee 
of Hampton Institute, and helping many other schools for the 
colored people. He wrote the history of Hampton and the story 
of its founders and leaders--a book published in 1918 with the 
title ‘“Education for Life.” 

The other field in which Dr. Peabody was a pioneer was in 
the momentous change from a compulsory to a voluntary system 
of religious instruction in colleges. Up to the 1880’s all the Amer- 
ican endowed colleges required undergraduates to attend morn- 
ing prayers and Sunday services. Some colleges still have that 
rule. Harvard established a voluntary system in 1880 and Dr. 


Peabody became the chairman of a board of preachers, repre- 
senting different denominations, appointed to conduct religious 
services on an optional basis, The experiment was denounced 
by many graduates and parents—even Ralph Waldo Emerson 
voted against its adoption. The president of another college 
wrote that “‘the abandonment of a custom so salutary as well as 
time-honored would be fraught with most serious consequences to 
the whole fabric of our civilization,’ but Dr. Peabody’s generous 
and inclusive spirit as well as the profound impression made by 
the services led by the members of the original board of preachers, 
gradually disarmed the distrustful critics and established the new 
system in the confidence of the college community. 

The administration of the College Chapel brought Dr. 
Peabody into happy relations with the outstanding Christian 
leaders of the time, either because they served on the board of 
preachers or came to Cambridge at Dr. Peabody’s invitation to 
lead the chapel worship. Naturally Dr. Peabody became a wel- 
come visitor at other universities, both in America and Europe, 
and academic honors poured in upon him. In 1905 he served as 
exchange professor at the University of Berlin. Though always a 
pronounced Unitarian, he more and more found himself an ad- 
herent of the Church Universal, and his influence overflowed all 
denominational bounds. He rejoiced in the universal religious 
consciousness; he emphasized the truths all good men hold in 
common; he fostered mutual regard and cooperative good will; 
he enjoyed deep and enduring friendship with men whose in- 
tellectual convictions he did not share. He was loyal to his own 
tradition but reverent of the loyalties and usages of his fellow 
Christians. He made the Harvard Chapel a power-house of Chris- 
tian fraternity and moral and spiritual energy. 

Dr. Peabody was a practical idealist. The refinement of his 
thought, the considerate courtesy that marked his intercourse 
with all sorts of people, his love of the beautiful in nature, lit- 
erature, art and song, his disinterested devotion to many good 
causes, all proceeded from the character of the man. He in- 
éarnated the truths and habits that he advocated. He could 
make eyery chance acquaintance feel at ease. He was equally 
at home in the fisherman’s cottage or the king’s palace. He could 
preach with the same finish and poignancy in the country school- 
house as in the great cathedral. He could be both devout and 
playful, a good sportsman and a forbearing friend. In his old age 
he was a gracious and benignant presence. Increasing deafness 
shut him off from much of the human intercourse he had enjoyed, 
but he retained his keen interest in persons and events, his genial 
humor and his capacity to say the seasonable and satisfying 
word. He was eagerly responsive to the love of younger brethren 
in the ministry, and always appreciative and encouraging in his 
comments on their endeavors. I have no memory of him—of 
thought or word or book—that is not fragrant and blessed. 


* * * 


NEWTON CENTER YOUNG PEOPLE WIN IN 
THEATER TOURNAMENT 


The seven one-act plays which reached the finals in the 
Little Theater Tournament of Greater Boston Unitarian Young 
Peopie, having survived the earlier rounds of an elimination 
contest, were staged in the Peabody Playhouse, Boston, Mass., 
December 17 and 18. The winning play, “Not Quite Such a 
-Goose,’’ was given by the young people of the Hale Union, New- 
ton Center, Mass. Judges for the contest finals were Herbert 
McNary, Mordaunt Hall and Ernest L. Johnson, all of Boston. 

A prize of $10 was awarded by the Greater Boston Fed- 
eration to the group presenting the winning play, which was 
directed by Donald Stimpson of Newton Center. The Walter 
H. Baker Company presented the winners with a silver cup. 

Other plays in the finals were presented by the Theodore 
Parker Union of West Roxbury, Mass., the Follen Guild of East 
Lexington, Mass., the Freeman Club of King’s Chapel, Boston, 
the Harris Union of Needham, Mass., the Young People’s Club 
of the Third Church, Dorchester, Mass., and the Osgood Union 
of Medford, Mass. 
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Rev. Alfred Hall Greets Liberals of World 


The annual ‘‘President’s Message for 
International Sunday,” issued this year for 
January 10, by Rey. Alfred Hall, president 
of the International Association for Lib- 
eral Christianity and Religious Freedom, 
contains a call for renewed energy on the 
part of liberals in their battle on many 
fronts with the forces of reaction. Mr. 
Hall calls attention to the dual menace of 
dogmatism and atheism, and urges liberals, 
as “‘guardians of reasonable religion,’’ to 
accept their responsibility at this time of 
world crisis. 

Mr. Hall’s message to all liberals follows: 

“I send my greetings to you all as com- 
rades in the same great cause of the pro- 
gressive faith and religious freedom. The 
past year has made me feel still more deeply 
how great is the task laid upon us, for 
many forces are antagonistic to the aims 
we have set before us. 

“No surer proof of the need for our work 
and for enthusiasm in the conduct of it 
could be given than the painful evidence 
that the persecution of religious minorities 
in some countries has neither slackened in 
rigor nor diminished in cruelty. Men and 
women are struggling for liberty in some 
European states and sometimes they feel 
that their efforts are of little avail. The 
extent of their suffering is not known. to 
those people who live in countries, in which 
freedom was won by their forerunners. 
The minorities in Europe include 30,000,000 
people, and though many of these people 
have purely political aims, some of them 
are enduring hardship for their religious 
faith. To plead their cause and to take 
action, when possible, should be the un- 
ceasing purpose of the Association. 

“In the realm of theology and religion 
deliberate attacks are being made upon 
progressive Christianity. Not only is it 
being opposed by those who support the 
ancient theological systems, which are be- 
ing revived in new dogmatic forms on the 
continent of Europe, but it is being bitterly 
assailed by every form of philosophy which 
seeks to subordinate the individual to the 
state. That should occasion no surprise, 
for our faith declares that God has a vital 
purpose in the social life of man, and it 
stresses the value of human personality. 
Such a belief presents a spiritual view of 
existence which conflicts with material 
aims of many rulers in the nations, and 
hinders the secularization of thought and 
life. That was why the Conference of Arn- 
hem declared its conviction ‘that in the 
present world situation we must reinter- 
pret our fundamental ideal of civil and re- 
ligious liberty in accordance with the 
needs of our time, assert the autonomy of 
the churches in their spiritual tasks, and 
vindicate the principles of international 
righteousness.’ 

“We are faced with a situation which 
none of us could have anticipated a few 
years ago. On the one hand, theological 


dogmatism, and, on the other hand, philo- 
sophical atheism, are being advocated with 
zeal, and are set forth as ways of salvation 
for the nations. Reason and religion are 
openly flouted and denied. As we are the 
guardians of reasonable religion, a great 
responsibility rests upon us in the present 
world crisis; and we must endeavor to he 
equal to it. Let us not lose sight of the re- 
demptive power of our faith. The general 
aeeceptance of our doctrine of the divinity 
of man, which is the message of Jesus that 


all men are cnildren of God, would surely 
make men and nations more desirous to 
meet the social needs and to solve the 
economic problems of our age, and more 
earnest to establish international peace. 
A loftier conception of man and his des- 
tiny would lead to hetter conditions 
throughout the world. 

“May we continue in our search for the 
truth and strive to serve God and man. 
May we pass on to a deeper understanding 
of our faith, be more reverent in our wor- 
ship, and pitch high the note of our personal 
lives.”’ 


Arlington Street Church Marks 75th 


Anniversary of Building’s Dedication 


“The Place Where Thine Honor Dwell- 
eth’”’ was the subject of the sermon preached 
by Rev. Dana McL. Greeley December 6, 
in observance of the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the dedication of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, Mass., of which 
he is minister. Mr. Greeley recalled that 
on the fiftieth anniversary of the ocecsaion 
Paul Revere Frothingham, then the min- 
ister, had preached from the same text used 
by Ezra Stiles Gannett at the time of the 
dedication: “I am not come to destroy, 
but to fulfill,’ and pointed out that the 
history of the church has always reflected 
the spirit of these words. 

Reviewing the seventy-five years that 
have passed since the building was erected, 
Mr. Greeley said in part: 

“Tt seems a long time, but there is no 
time in the eyes of the eternal—only are 
there the revelations of truth, and the 
measurements of fidelity, and the holy 
thoughts and deeds which transcend time. 
But let us, nevertheless, speak for a mo- 
ment in temporal terms. Seven pastorates 
have ensued, more than covered the one- 
hundred and thirty-two years of the so- 
ciety’s history before this building was 
erected. Dr. John F. W. Ware succeeded 
Dr. Gannett, and gave freely, more freely 
than at times was welcome, of his pioneering 
and progressive spirit. Son and grandson 
of Unitarian ministers, he was true to the 
very best in his inheritance. Dr. Brooke 
Herford was, according to Dr. Frothing- 
ham, and as many of you will testify, an 
almost ideal minister, strong in character 


as in appearance—simple, joyous, and an 


inspiration to all. The church expanded 
under his leadership, and his Vesper Ser- 
vices, with capacity congregations— even 
with crowded aisles—have sent forth 
from this temple tens of thousands of emis- 
saries to leaven the whole of society with 
humble virtue and holy passion. John 
Cuckson, next in succession, was a ‘con- 
scientious scholar’ and an able preacher. 
He served for eight years; and then began 
the happy pastorate of Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham, which at the close of twenty-six 
years terminated all too early, but which 
nas left lasting memorials deep in the 


hearts of both friends and disciples, and 
which bequeathed to this edifice and shed 
within these walls still more uf God’s grace, 
his goodness, and his glory. 

“With the emerging idealism, and simul- 
taneously the increasing complexity of 
civilization, free Christianity is more and 
more needed. It is in harmony with the 
most enlightened thought; it is a stimulus 
to the purest affections; and it is suited as 
no other force is to effectively oppose all 
outward oppression, while nourishing an in- 
ward spiritual life which is responsive to 
the will of God, and the unhampered de- 
velopment of which is man’s great and all- 
inclusive vocation. 

“The religion that is ours is a religion 
for these times, even as the religion that is 
Christianity is a religion for all times, be- 
coming more needed as the dangers in this 
world loom larger, and more useful as the 
minds and souls of men mature. 

“What a precious heritage and what a 
great responsibility rest upon our heads! 
Lord, we have loved the habitation of thy 
house, and the place where thine honor 
dwelieth. It is a house of worship and a 
house of prayer. It is a place where love 
dwelleth in and over all—a place where a 
man’s dreams and ambitions, high though 
they are, appear not too far away to be 
achieved—a place where light and power 
seem inevitably to seek out the soul— 
a place where sin and selfishness flee before 
a growing spirit of goodness and of sac- 
rifice—a place where this world is in close 
touch with the next, and where the finite 
and the infinite realize their affinity with 
one another. 

“The place where thine honor dwelleth: 
it is the place where the life of God be- 
comes interpreted in terms of human 
character, and where divine grace is trans- 
formed into strength for the human will, 
and where the knowledge of the eternal 
spirit gives birth to a deeper and wider 
human fellowship. One goes in to practice 
Christian Worship; one goes out to live a 
Christian life. Even as the heart pumps 
blood into all the members of the body, so 
does the vital church send forth its living 
power and its faith into all the world.” 
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Social Relations Department Seeks Funds for 


Destitute Arkansas Share Croppers 
Would Pay for Physician at Delta Cooperative Farm 


Dr. Robert ©. Dexter, secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, has re- 
cently returned from a trip through the 
South and Middle West, during which he 
spent considerable time in a study of the 
situation of share croppers and tenant 
farmers in the region around Memphis, 
Tenn. Following the presentation of his 
report of the study to the directors of the 
A. U. A., Dr. Dexter was authorized to 
appeal to the denomination for the sum of 
$1,500 to defray the expenses of a physician 
for a year at the Delta Cooperative Farm, 
which has been established in Mississippi 
by Sherwood Eddy, and on which some 
200 share croppers are making a valiant 
effort to become self-supporting. 

Dr. Dexter’s Jetter to the ministers of 
tne Unitarian Fellowship follows. Excerpts 
from his report to the board of directors 
will be printed next week. 

The letter: 

“Will your church help to raise $1500 to 
place a physician and his wife among the 
share croppers and tenant farmers in Sher- 
wood Eddy’s cooperative plantation at 
Hillhouse, Miss.? I have just returned from 
a visit in that area and the board of di- 
rectors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion at their meeting on December 8 
authorized the Department to make an 
appeal for this purpose. Other denomi- 
national groups are helping to meet other 
special needs. 

“T want to describe somewhat briefly 
tne work which Dr. Eddy and Dr. William 
R. Amberson, one of our Unitarian laymen 
in Memphis, Tenn., and a former member 
of the First Unitarian Church in Pnhila- 
delphia, Pa., have initiated and are carry- 
ing on. They were so impressed by the 
poverty, suffering and brutal disregard of 
most elementary human rights in Arkansas 
last spring that largely from their own re- 
sources they purchased the 2250 acres of 
the Delta Plantation (only 200 being 
cleared), and, counting on the generosity 
of friends and churches, have established 
some forty families (colored and white), 
over 200 people, thereon. 

“The result of this first large-scale co- 
operative experiment in cotton has been 
amazing. The colonists have not only 
cleared 500 additional acres and planted 
it in cotton, but have built themselves 
homes, esablished a community, and, 
most important of all from an economic 
standpoint, have raised enough cotton so 
that when the crop is all in they will prob- 
ably be able to repay one-tenth of the pur- 
chase price. 

“The greatest need at the present time 
is a resident physician. The nearest good 
doctor is about twenty miles away over 


dirt roads. The colonists themselves, as a 
result of years of poverty and hardship, are 
suffering from all manner of diseases. 
There is scarcely a family in which one 
member, if not all, is not prostrate part 
of the time with malaria. Pellagra, a dis- 
ease of under-nourishment, is also much in 
evidence, and every other disease and af- 
fliction exists. At the present time the cost 
of medical care cannot be borne by the 
colonists. Within two years it is the hope 
of the committee that this cost can be ab- 
sorbed in the ccoperative scheme, but for 
the present if it is to be provided at all it 
must be done through outside benevolence. 
A thoroughly competent physician and 
his wife, Southerners, are now available 
who are willing to consecrate themselves 
to this undertaking. 

“Tf you had only been with me, not only 
in the colony but throughout the whole 


area, there would be no need of emphasizing 
the wortnwhileness of such a project. 
There is no question that if the health of 
the colonists could be improved their 
economic status would also improve. 
And when one sees the children, and there 
are many of them, obviously anemic, their 
legs bent with rickets, and the men and 
women stricken with the fever and ague of 
malaria, the need for a physician becomes 
evident. 

“T am therefore asking you if you will, 
in whatever way seems to you best, make 
an appeal to your constituency to help. 
very cent which is contributed will go 
directly toward the physician. It would 
seem tc me that there must be in our 
churches enough men and women of good 
will and social vision who will see in this 
an opportunity to render genuine con- 
structive service to people in the direst 
need. I am very anxious that we should 
secure these funds at the earliest possible 
date. Will you not, therefore, do what you 
can immediately and send me whatever 
your group wishes to contribute? Checks 
should be made to my order.” 


Mr. Backus to “Get Busy” in Des Moines to 
Consolidate League Institute Gains 


“‘T shall now get busy to consolidate our 
gains and take advantage of the interest 
aroused to try to make it permanent.” 

Thus writes Rev. E. Burdette Backus 
at the close of the week’s Institute of 
Liberal Religion, sponsored by the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League and conducted in 
his church, the First Unitarian, in Des 
Moines, Iowa, December 6 to 13. 

Rey. Jacob Trapp, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
writer, leader of youth, gave the addresses. 
Setting himself the question ‘‘What Can 
a Modern Man Believe?” Mr. Trapp spoke 
on the following topics: ‘‘The Great Drama 
of Creation,” ‘The Vast Procession of the 
Gods,” ‘The Ascent of Mind,” ‘‘The Emer- 
gence of Man,” ‘‘The Evolution of Political 
Ideas,” “The Evolution of Morals,” ‘In 
Quest of the Divine,” and “The Faith by 
Which I Live.” 

Mr. Backus’s statement refers to what 
he had already told the League at the out- 
set of preparations for the Institute: that 
the Institute was designed as an integral 
item in a carefully planned year’s program 
of church extension and promotion. ‘This 
is the purpose and the setting for which 
every institute and mission should be con- 
ducted, and representatives of the League 
making this recommendation have added 
that such an institute may come at the be- 
ginning or the middle, but never at the 
end, of a year’s promotive effort to interest 
new people in the parish. 

Preceding the Institute Mr. Backus 
gave five broadcasts over station KSO. 
Thousands who never came near the church 


gained some impression of the liberal mes- 
sage through scanning the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune, morning and evening 
newspapers, which gave generous publicity 
to the meetings. A goodly number of re- 
ligious pamphlets issued by the League 
and the American Unitarian Association 
were taken by attendants at the Institute. 

“Mr. Trapp was superb,” writes Mr. 
Backus. ‘He is not the dynamic, popular 
type, but for our purposes that is rather 
an advantage. And his material was ad- 
mirable from start to finish, clear, simple, 
cogent, expressed in lyric prose. His per- 
sonality is pleasing, friendly, sincere. 

“He made a fine impression on those who 
heard him, and the quality of his work has 
done much to redeem the cause in the eyes 
of some who were inclined to be cynical 
about the church. I have never heard a 
finer sermon than the one he gave on Sun- 
day morning. (‘In Quest of the Divine’). 
He is indeed a rare person and a man of 
whom the denomination may well be proud. 
I hope it uses his ability.” 

* * 
MINISTERIAL CHANGES 

Rey. Kenneth R. Hutchinson, minister 
since 1935 of All Souls’ Unitarian Church 
of Santa Monica, Calif., has resigned his 
pastorate to accept a call to the ministry 
of the First Universalist Church, Dexter, 
Me. 

*« * 

Plainfield, N. J.—T'welve persons were 
received into membership in the First 
Unitarian Society at the Sunday morning 
service, December 20. 
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Sunday School Union 
Holds R. E. Institute 


At the beginning of the current year the 
Unitarian Sunday School Union of Boston, 
Mass., substituted an institute on religious 
education for its customary program of 
monthly meetings. Five sessions of the 
institute were held during October and 
November in the Arlington Street Church 
and the Bulfinch Place Chapel, with classes 
offered to fit the needs of four groups of 
church-school workers. Credit cards simi- 
lar to those issued by the Institute of Re- 
ligious Education held during the summer 
at the Isles of Shoals have been awarded to 
the workers who took the courses for 
credit. 

The institute met with an enthusiastic 
response from church-school workers in 
metropolitan Boston, and a large number 
were enrolled in the four courses which 
were given for kindergarten and primary 
teachers by Mrs. Paul Harmon Chapman 
of Lexington, Mass.; for junior department 
teacners by Mrs. Marie Cole Powell, pro- 
fessor of elementary religious education 
at Boston University; for junior-high- 
school and high-school teachers by Dr. 
Ruth Richards Miller, professor of re- 
ligious education at Boston University; 
and for ministers, superintendents, and di- 
rectors by Dr. John M. Ratcliff, professor 
of religious education at the Tufts College 
School of Religion. 

At the Christmas meeting of the Union 
held December 21, a very lovely pageant 
was presented by the children and young 
people of the First Parish Church, Lexing- 
ton, Mass., under the direction of Mrs. 
Lucius C. Fairchild. 

on ue 
KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVICES 


Dr. Abbot Peterson, minister of the 
First Parish in Brookline, Mass., will 
preach at the noon services of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., Tuesday and 
Wednesday, January 12 and 13. Rev. 
Herbert Hitchen, minister of the First 
Unitarian Society in Newton, Mass., will 
be the preacher on Thursday and Friday, 
January 14 and 15. On Monday, January 
11, Raymond C. Robinson will give an 
organ recital at 12 noon. 


a 


PERSONALS 


A service of worshin in recegnition of 
the retirement of Stephen Haft, organist 
of the First Unitarian Society, Plainfield, 
N. J., for more than forty years, was held 
Sunday, December 27. Greetings were 
extended to Mr. Haff for the Society by 
Jonas Lie, president of the National Acad- 
emy of Design. 

One of the examples of radio censorship 
cited by the American Civil Liberties 
Union in its recent booklet “Radio Is 
Censored!”’ is the following case: 

“The International Association of Oil 
Field, Gas Well, and Refinery Workers of 
America contracted for a thirteen-week 


series of lectures to be presented over sta- 
tion KNCO, Tulsa, Okla., starting in 
April, 1984. Two were delivered as sched- 
uled. When Rev. Alfred E. von Stilli, 
minister of All Souls’ Unitarian Cnurch, ar- 
rived at the studios for the third, he was 
told the series was canceled. Members of 
the Association report that oil operators 
had objected.” 
ES so 
MINISTERS’ MONDAY CLUB 

On Monday, January 11, the Ministers’ 
Monday Club will hold its monthly meet- 
ing at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., at 
Li-fs mm. 

Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, minister of 
the Newton Center, Mass., Unitarian 
Society, will serve as chairman cf the 
meeting and will talk briefly to open gen- 
eral discussion on the following questions: 

“Are Unitarian Ministers Unitarian 
Enough?” 

“Should a Local Ministerial Union be 
Organized to Meet, as Formerly, at Least 
Three Times a Year?” 

“Would a Local News Letter for New 
Englana Help to Unify Our Interests and 
Activities?” 

This meeting is to9 be open to the public 
and all who are interested are cordially 
invited to attend. 


oy & 


RELIGIOUS ARTS GUILD EXHIBIT 


On December y, an exhibit of Christian 
symbols with special emphasis on Christ- 
mas was opened to members and friends of 
the Religious Arts Guild at the Guild 
Room, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Members of the Woman’s Auxiliary under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. Hubert Arrow- 
smith of Winchester, Mass., were hostesses 
to a group of approximately twenty-five 
persons representing the churches of greater 
Boston. Miss Harriet E. Johnson of the 
Arlington Street Church gave a most in- 
teresting talk on the evolution of Christian 
symbols, tracing the origin frcm Oriental 
and Egyptian symbolism. Miss Johnson 
brought for illustration some rare examples 
from her collection gathered in Europe and 
the Near East. 

A number of interesting types of bells 
were contributed to the exhibit. A special 
feature was a replica of a pottery creche 
modeled and colored by Mrs. Robert B. 
Stone of Jamaica Plain, Mass. Mrs. Stone 
spoke informally of the making of her 
charming manger scene. 


* * 


EVENING ALLIANCE 


Dr. Florence L. Meredith will speak on 
“Jangled Nerves” at the January 14 
mecting of the Evening Alliance of Greater 
Boston, at the parish hall of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, Mass., at 7.45 
p.m. Miss Elsie W. Coolidge will act as 
hostess. 

Supper will be served at 6 o’clock, reser- 
vations for which should be made through 
Miss Lucy Cline, 56 Magnolia Street, 
Dorchester, Mass., on or before January 12. 


ALEXANDER WINSTON BEGINS 
MINISTERIAL DUTIES WITH 
SEATTLE, WASH., CHURCHES 


Alexander Winston was ordained to the 
Unitarian ministry and installed as min- 
ister of the churches in Seattle, Wash., at 
a special evening service held recently in 
the University Unitarian Church of Seattle. 

Rey. Albert E. Kristjansson, minister of 
the Icelandic Free Church, Blaine, Wash., 
and of tne Icelandic Liberal Churen, Se- 
attle, delivered the invocation, and C. R. 
Allyn, representing the executive com- 
mittee of the churches to which Mr. Win- 
ston is ministering, presented the com- 
mittee’s statement of call. Rev. Robert 


~ 


Baskerville of Seattle offered the scripture 
reading. 

After the sermon by Rev. Homer Lewis 
Sheffer, minister of the First Unitarian 
Society, Spokane, Wash., Mr. Allyn led 
the congregation in the formal act of or- 
dination and installation. Rev. Hendrik 
Van Cmmeren, a former minister of the 
University Church, offered prayer. 

The charge to the minister was delivered 
by Rey. Richard Steiner, minister of the 
Church of Our Father, Portland, Ore., and 
that to the congregation by Rev. Wilna 
Constable, associate minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Vancouver, B. C. 
Dr. George F. Patterson, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, presented the statement of 
the Fellowship Committee, and Dr. Geof- 
frey W. Stafford, minister of the University 
Methodist Episcopal Church, brought 
the welcome of the community. 

Mr. Winston, who is a native of Seattle, 
was graduated from the University of 
Washington and prepared for the ministry 
at the Meadville Theological School. Last 
year he studied as the Cruft Fellow at the 
University of Paris and at Marburg, Ger- 
many. 
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LAYMEN’S LEAGUE ENTERTAINS 


The entire staff at Unitarian headquar- 
ters were invited to the Laymen’s League 
offices on Thursday, December 17, at 
5.15 p. m., to see the motion pictures 
taken on a recent trip to Honolulu by 
William L.. Barnard, formerly executive 
vice-president of the League. The pic- 
tures, which were remarkable for the ex- 
cellence of the photography and beauty of 
color, depicted scenes through the Panama 
Canal and various places in Central Amer- 
ica enroute, as well as scenes in Honoulu 
and neighboring islands. 

Mr. Barnard, who retired from the 
League staff in 1928, has made trips around 
the world for five consecutive years and 
will start again in January for Java and 
Bali, via the Panama Canal, circling the 
globe to meet Mrs. Barnard in England in 
time to attend the coronation of King 
George VI. 

* * 
CHURCH NOTES 


Berkeley, Calii._--A. B. Crowe of 
Berkeley, a striking long-shoreman, ad- 
dressed a forum meeting under the auspices 
of the Inverness Club and the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Berkeley Sunday evening, 
December 20, on ‘‘The Waterfront Crisis.” 
The church, of which Dr. Horace Westwood 
is minister, invited the public to hear Mr. 
Crowe without charge. 

Burlington, Vt.—Twenty-three mem- 
bers of the church school of the Unitarian 
‘Church were perfect in attendance during 
the month of November. 

Eugene, Ore.—The addition of a min- 
ister’s study to the Community Liberal 
Church has just been completed; part of 
the labor was contributed voluntarily by 
men of the church. 

Keene, N. H.—Rev. George L. Parker, 
minister of the Keene Congregational 
Society (Unitarian) will continue his cus- 
tom of the last three years of a series of 
poetry lectures to be given in the parish 
house during the mid-winter season. Under 
the general title of ‘‘The Boston-Concord 
-Group of Poets, Our Old New England 
Friends,” the evening talks will cover the 
* following subjects: “Emerson, the Divinely 
Intoxicated,” “Whittier, the Gray Pil- 
grim,” ‘Longfellow, the Red-breasted 
Robin,” ‘‘Holmes, Surgeon of New Bng- 
land’s Laughter Nerve,’ and “Lowell, 
‘Teacher and Statesman Beloved of the 
Muses.” One of the purposes of these 
talks is to show that however much this 
group has been cast into the twilight by 
new singers of our modern day, their work 
was valid for the America of their day and 
still has value for a confused and speedier 
hour. As in past years the public is in- 
vited. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—The ‘‘motion picture 
hour” of the First Unitarian Church, which 
was given up with the advent of sound pic- 
tures, is to be revived Sunday afternoon, 
January 10, with the showing of “David 
-Copperfield.”’ The revival, which is being 


effected: through the generosity of Law- 
rence Miller, who is lending his services 
and equipment for the project, will be con- 
tinued if the results show that it is de- 
sirable. 

x * 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Helen Macdonald Baker is the wife of a 
Unitarian minister. 


Samuel A. Eliot is minister-emeritus of 
the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass. Dr. Eliot was president of the 
American Unitarian Association from 
17090 to 1927. 

Gottfried Hult is a member of the faculty 
at the University of North Dakota, and 
is connected with the First Unitarian 
Society, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Charles R. Joy is administrative vice- 
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Church Nearer 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning services at 11 a.m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ recital 
by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday-Wednesday, Rev. Abbot 
Peterson, D. D., First Parish in Brookline; Thursday- 
Friday, Rev. Herbert Hitchen, First Unitarian 
Society, West Newton, Mass. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons. 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors, Sunday 
service, 11 a.m. Church School, 9.45 and 11 a. m. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday 
2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 


Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 1870 kilo- 
cycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycies. 


Classified Advertising 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 

Watch these columns each week. 


Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED.—Residental position as secretary and 
research worker combined with light housekeeping 
duties with an author or minister. Experienced in 
legal and manuscript work. Nelle H. Griffin, 81 
Gainsborough St., Boston. Circle 7512. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St. Boston 


PULPIT«> CHOIR GOWNS - 
® Pulpit Hangings --- Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers --- Communion Linens 


Vestment Specialists since 1837 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


COX SONS & VINING- INC. 


13} EAST 23RD STREET. NEW YORK. NY. 
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Pleasantries 


Little Girl (who has been allowed to stay 
up late): “I want to go to bed, Mummie, 
I’m tired of this night life.’’—Hachange. 

The Humanitarians will have to admit 
that the Spaniards don’t treat their bulls 
any worse than they treat each other.— 
Arkansas Gazette (Litile Rock). 

Salesman: ‘‘Say, your shoes are mixed; 
you’ve got the left shoe on the right foot.” 

Starfoot: ‘‘And here for twenty years I 
thought I was clubfooted.”—The (Annapo- 
lis) Log. 

* * 

New York Music Review says the radio 
has curtailed the sale of sheet music. If 
The Review will look into the matter 
closely we believe it will find that the sheet 
music itself has curtailed its own sale.— 
Florida Times- Union (Jacksonville). 

*  * 


The foreman of an electrical repair shop 
was interviewing a bright boy who was 
applying for a position. 

“Do you know anything at all about 
electrical apparatus?”’ asked the foreman. 

“Yes, sir,” was the prompt reply. 

“What is an armature?” asked the fore- 
man. 

“It’s a guy who sings for Major Bowes.” 
—Exchange. 

* * 

Four-year-old Maurice was so quiet his 
mother became suspicious of his where- 
abouts. Finally, she found him sitting on 
the floor, perfectly still, doing nothing. 

“Maurice, what are you doing?” she 
asked. 

Maurice flung her an impatient glance 
and exclaimed: 

“Can’t you see? 
Montreal Star. 


V’m only living.”’— 


No matter how many times a year 
Uncle Eli goes to the city, he just can’t 
seem to get used to city ways, especially 
around restaurants. As a result, he often 
gets into embarrassing predicaments. Just 
the other day a waitress in a Washington 
cafe set his order before him. Picking up 
the small portion of steak, Eli examined 
it critically and said; ‘‘Yep, that’s exactly 
what I want. Bring me some of it.”’— 
Pathfinder. 

* * 

A prisoner was being tried for mis- 
appropriating a pig, and a conscientious 
witness, to whom the accused was said 
to have confided, was being examined. 

Counsel: ‘‘Can you repeat the exact 
words in which the prisoner confessed 
to taking the pig?” 

Witness: “‘He said, sir, he took the pig.”’ 

Judge (trying to simplify the question): 
“Did the prisoner say, ‘He took the pig’ 
or ‘I took the pig’?” 

Witness (shocked): “Oh, your Honor, 
he said he took it. Your Honor’s name 
wasn’t even mentioned.” — New Outlook. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizatsons which 


receive the support of Unitartans 


OUR WORK IN THE 
COAL FIELDS 


Several of our young people 
were volunteers and served 
over long periods of time 
in the coal fields of West 
Virginia and Kentucky, 
giving assistance to miners’ 
families. It was an excellent 
project in social education. 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 
Helps children ‘in difficulty. Cooperates' with 

hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk: 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


| President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 


5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Baptist, Methodist, Episcopal, Congrega- 
tionalist, Universalist and Unitarian leaders have 
commended the League’s “New Partnership” 
project on the spiritual principles of capital-labor 
relations centering in the sermons January 17. 
(See article in last issue.) Wéill you not strive to 
interest clergy and laity of other churches? 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. “t- CAPitol 1230 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY COMMITTEE 
OF THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


supervises the distribution of this journal 
of liberal religion to public and college 
libraries. Its work has unlimited possibili- 
ties for spreading knowledge of Unitarian- 
ism at a relatively small cost, and is de- 
serving of your support. 

A contribution of $3.00 will extend the 
Committee’s work to another library for a 
full year. 


The 


Introducing 
The Register 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 


To New Friends Printrcauctory Rate of 26 issues for one 


dollar. I enclose check or currency. 


Name. 
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